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TUE “REFORM MOVEMENT” AMONG THE RABBIES 
Iv our last Number we have met, and it will be admitted, fairly : 

set, the first ground adduced by the Rabbiner Versamlung ( As- 


sembly of Rabbies), for abolishing the Hebrew language from | 
our ritual service. The plea of non-acquaintanee with the | 


language, which is the soul of oyr religion, amounts to no more 
| than an excuse for the deliberate committal of one evil because 
| of the existence of another which we have in our power, and 
® which,as we have shewn, the doctrines of our religion bid us 
remedy. In resuming the thread of our argument, however, the | 


second question: put by the Meeting of Rabbies forces itself upon || 


| Us.“ What wrong can there be in saying our prayers in any 
| other lancuage we understand? Would not our ritual service, in 
| whatever tongue it were performed, be as acceptable to Him, who 
the Great Author of language, as in the Hebrew?” To this 
B (vestion we return a decided negative, not founded on deep-rooted 
Prejudices, not dictated by superstition, not propelled by the force 
of habit, but a negative based on the result of mature and un- 
biassed consideration ; on the conclusion arrived at by the most — 
*minent philosphers, Christians as well as Jews, after the most 
“rcumspect and profound investigation and research; on the 
| Judgment of the most able linguists, Christians as well as Jews, 
that. adorn the pages of literature. 
Ph here particular stress on the opinion pronounced by 
viristan Writers on a Jewish question, beeause the preference 
“a give to the Hebrew Prayer, cannot, like that of Jewish 
r oe be attributed to bias, prejudice, or superstition; because 
na “cision on this question, would, if partial, have naturally 
clined more to the native language of the writers respectively, 
“to a language which none of them can claim, or ever did 
“aim as their own. 
Syeal a Christian writer, equally celebrated for his piety as 
| hess o ounded research in the poetry and literature of the He- 
ps Who ranks as a high authority, as far as the knowledge of 
cpege is concerned, among Jews as well as Christians, says, 
"e Hebrew language alone is the language of prayer, it is a | 


| 


| 


‘nguage of the soul; it alone is capable of awakening the 
® and pure feelings of devotion, it alone is capable of 


(Prick 2d., STAMPED 3d. 


conveying them through adequate expressions.” * The same 
author says in another place: ¢ “I willingly admit, that in the 


representations of outward beauty, mildness and a certain human 


| dignity of the Deity, the Greeks and Romans excel ; especially in 


every respect to the beautiful concision, the unexaggerated magni- 


ficence, and the propriety in the expression of their description. 
But wisdom, power, majesty, every thing that is sublime and in-— 


comprehensible in the Deity—in this the poets of the Orient, and 


| the first among them, the poets of the Old Testament, the poets 
| who thought and sang in Hebrew, are a source by far more rich_ 
and inexhaustible. In those figures, a Silius Italicus, an Ovid, a 
Virgil, and a Claudian are, in comparison with Job, Moses, Isaiah, — 
{Land David (whose poetry richly adorns the Hébrew prayer book), — 
~as a drop to an ocean; and disgraceful ig it to lick the drop when 
we have in our reach an ocean of grandeur, sublimity, and 
| majesty.” 
Luther, .the greatest Reformer the world has yet produced, — 
says: “the Hebrew language is so rich, that no language can 
fathom its depth. It abounds in words signifying ‘song, praise, — 
thanksgiving,’ in words signifying ‘ grief, and inward sorrow, for 
which we have hardly one. And especially in divine sacred © 
matters, it is so rich in words, that it has ten proper names, by 


which to call the Deity, whilst we have but one word ‘God, so 


that it may justly claim’ the title of sacred tongue; a language 
no translation or intérpretation of which, can exhaust the fulness 
of the original ; a language, the flowers of which, called figures, 


no other tongue can conceive.” 
De Wette, a less ancient, though not less learned divine, ex- 


claims: ‘‘ how can it. be expected to afford a substitute for so 
| ancient a language as the Hebrew, in the German, or any other 


modern language, the best translation into which, adds fault to 
fault, distortion to distortion?” § 


Nachmanides says: “the Hebrew language is called 
the sacred one, because’ the law, the prophets, and all parts of 
Holy Writ, were communicated to man in that tongue. ~f that 
tongue the Lord spoke ‘to the Prophets and to the people: in this 
language he created the Universe: in this language he gave 


names to Himself, the angels, and the holy men on earth; and 
this language is therefore more than any other adapted for com- 
muning in prayer and thanksgiving with the Holy of Holes.” 


There is, however, another. still more powerful and weighty 


reason for the non-abolition of Hebrew prayer. it is on national 


principles that we advocate the retaining of the national language’ : 
It is the. union of Israel, which, humanly 


in the national ritual, | which, human! 
speaking, is in a great measure attributable to the union m 
language, it is the invisible chain which has linked, and ever 
will link together the scattered communities of. Israel; a chai 
so strong, that it resisted the iron hand of tyranny and perseeu- 


* “Spirit of Hebrew 
Herder’s Fragments,” vol. ii. p. 65.00 
: “Luther’s Works, vol. iv. p. 342; also “ Ramler on the Belles Lettres, 
vol, iv. | 
§ ‘ Appeal in Favour of the Study of the Hebrew Language,” p. 34. 
Commentary on the Pentateuch. Exodus 1xx. lJ. 
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4 of conseience, by reading from a Hebrew Prayer-Book, which his ¢ 


tion, which for ages and centuries were unremittingly hammering 
against it; it is for the preserving of that qhain, that we jealously 
watch over the language of our prayer. A Christian writer of 
our days, whose indefatigable zeal and Talmudical research, are 
unfortunately misdirected and misapplied for the conversion of 
the Jews, admits “ the mere fact, that their public worship is in 
their national language, must ever keep them distinct as a nation.’ * 
Dr. Frankel says in the memorable protest against, and with- 
drawal from, the Assembly of Rabbies—a protest which, whilst 
it secured to him the friendship of his adherents, wrung respect 
from his antagonists—Dr. Frankel says: ‘“‘The preservation of 
Judaism is the end of all my endeavours, to which I am ready 
to bring any sacrifice; and [ am irreconcilably opposed to all 
principles which tend to the contrary......Yesterday’s sitting led 


it was demonstrated, that the Hebrew language—a sacred relic, 
preserved through so many thousands of years—imparts dignity 
and exaltation to the prayers; that it is to be preserved like a 
precious jewel, as the language in which the sacred records are 
written, lest the true import of those records might be lost; that 


the Hebrew prayer forms a characteristic mark of the religious . 


body of Jews, by which the Israelite recognises his brother in all 


We therefore congratulate the Jews of Great Britain on their 
adherence to the Hebrew ritual. Even the Burton Street Syna-— 


gvogzue, to their credit be it mentioned, have not admitted one single 
prayer in the English language. The whole house of Israel calls 
to his God in one language and one sense, as if it were the voice 


of one person. How edifying is the thought, how natyral and | 
suitable to a nation which adores one God, and whose watchword — 


is, ‘“* Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one ;” a nation of whom 


‘it is said, “ and what nation is there on earth like the one people | Now, even those broke the law and the covenant, and united with — 


of Israel!’’ (2 Sam. vii. 23). “A Jewish congregation in the 
lands of the North Pole, prays to God in the same language ‘as 


that of the South Pole. One spirit, one sentiment, one language, | 
pervades the dispersed flock of God; their prayer book en-— 


_twines their charming tie of union, and gathers them all under 
the protection of acommon herd. The union in language produces 
that harmony of minds in the most important moments of our 


life, that we may justly exclaim with the Psalmist, “ Behold, how. 
es rood, and how pleasant. it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” In the sacred Halls of worship we give each other a_ 


sign of recognition, that we are of one Faith, one Spirit, and one 
Hope; children of one Father. The national sounds carr 
us irresistibly back to our native home, and petty differences 


vanish in fervent longing for that native home. True, our | 


larmony in sentiment is produced by our common law book, 
but equality in the performance of the law, says a celebrated 


source of the remarkable union of minds among us 


Jewish historian (Josephus, Reply to Apion, ii. 20), is the chief 


ilaving concluded the statement of our reason for the non- 


abolition of Hebrew Prayers, we appeal to our German brethren 
well to consider ere they rend asunder the tie of union, ere they 
banish from the ritual the language, which, like our law, has 


defied time, its vicissitudes and storms ; which, like our law, has 
remained unmolested in spite of the overwhelming powers that | 


devastated our land, and wrought such wonderful changes in our 
constitution —a godly language, to which we mgy apply the 
memorable words used of the law: ‘the erass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for ever.” 


(fo be continued.) 


Dr. A. M'Caul, in the Jewish uquirer, p.15. The ‘introduction of a 
Hebrew scrvice in the Conversion Chapel, affords another proof of the im- 
portance Which even Christians attach—Christians who, like Dr. M‘Caul, are 
so Well acquainted with the Jowish national character—to the: 


prayer. Many a poor Jew, who has strayed from his faith, lulls the r 


eproach 


© unnip 
leaders, or rather misleaders, have placed in his hands, hs 


to aresult of which I cannot think but with sorrow....in vain || 


te t Les Tartares de Bessarabie, ceux de Krimée, deposan 


SUFFERINGS OF THE POOR IN POLAND, By ry, 


| TH 
INSURRECTION OF THE KOSAKES* 
Wow a" 
R. Couen (1649, A.C.) 
A PEOPLE utterly despised and base, vain and frivolous persons 
such are the Greeks,t generally called Kosakes, Ploughmen, wha. 


dressers, and husbandmen in general, both near and distan, , 
race great and tall as the Anakims, flocked together and lifted up 
their hands against the ping and his princes and vassals, That 
king was Wladlislav, a Just monarch, worthy of being numbero; 
among the righteous, for he ever dealt mercifully with the Joy, 
and established his covenant with them. It happened in the year 
5408, after the creation of the globe and the sky (1647), in th, 
first month, that is the month of Nisan, that the tears of th. 
oppressed flowed abundantly ; for then those reckless people ros 
‘to chase and to smite the hindmost, even all that were feeb. 
among the “lilies of the valleys,” and to slay godly men, me) 
holy, righteous, and devoted; many hundred souls of poor by 


holy men that sighed and cried. — 


There went out against them numerous princes and a great 


|| number of Poles to war with the lawless people, and to. recompense. 
, them according to the fruit of their doings. But when the Pole 
| approached the camp, in the land of the uncleanly, called the 
|| Ukraine, and its environs, the wicked came upon them with 
| artifice and deceitful counsel, even those of them who registered 


in the royal books of office (for it had always been an unchange 
able statute written among the laws of the kingdom of Poland, 


| that twelve thousand of the Kosakes should always be armed to 


serve the king, and to succour him in all that he should resolve), 
the rest of the wicked, their brethren ; they also sent to collect 
rreat numbers of Turks* to join them, and then they surrounded 
She chiefs of the king and all the princes with their vassals and 
servants, and committed among them great slaughter and ce. 


| struction, and plundered their wealth; also the chiefs of the 


armies they slew, besides the rest that were slain, This took 
place not long before the feast of weeks, three days before thelr 
festival, on the fourth day of the week, the day destined to 


|| complete their destruction. a 


- On that day the king was gathered to his people, and his soul 


departed from him; he gave up the ghost, and he died ‘near ‘the 


large and capital city Wilna, in the province Lithuania, a gre 
distance from the Ukraine. At the king’s death-hour, the news 
of the insurrection had not yet reached that place,§ nor were the 
Kosakes immediately informed of the king’s demise: and we, the 
people of the Lord, his servants, and the sheep of his pasture, 


who were dispersed through the province of Lithuania, we W" 


bewailing and mourning for the king, blessed be his memory «| 


— 


- *Th® following account of the cruelties committed by the — 
Kosakes, and chiefly turned towards the nobility and the Jews, sated 
on a fly-leaf, whence it was copied into an edition of the 777 anne 
at Amsterdam. The original is written in rhymed prose, the prs rence Ve 
only four times throughout the fragment. But there is a vast di ’ yt 
tween this style and the rhymed prose of Alcharisi and Abaent a poe 
‘however, not be overlooked that our author, R. Shabthat, was 
nor a statesman, but a Talmudist much renowned in that apres religious 
+ Thus the author calls the Kosakes, probably on account of the 
persuasion. | leurs 
yoites 
| haines de religion et de voisinage, vinrent se rallier aux étendards (2 F 
pour les aider & mettre la république en lambeaux: “ The ager excited 
rabia, and those of the Krimea, laying aside their inveterate coiotlt floc 
by the difference of religion and approximation of countries, jo republic 
to the standard of the rebels to succour them in tearing the 
pieces” (Salvandy, Hist. de Pologne, t. i. p. 129). A Jeter from 
§ Une lettre de Kosake victorieux arriva & son lit de mort. | (I ag 
the victorious Kosake reach him (the king) on his death-bed © m amor 


«Civiu 
| The following is the, brief epitaph on Wvadislaw las delight “ 


Patria Patri, Orbis Parenti, Masta parentat Polonia: — 
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though he did not know the evil which the Lord had determined 
his inheritance. 


ainst 


aitted their dwelling and their native soil; and nothing was left 
+o them but their lives and the small portion of their substance, 
that each could carry with him for his maintenance; and the day 


‘of holy convocation, the feast of weeks, they profaned, being | 
‘obliged to flee and to stand for their lives, each to his strength ; 
thus our holy festival and appointed time to be celebrated by the 


whole community of Israel, was utterly disregarded. * 

Many fled to the large and celebrated city of Niemerow, the 
frst of communities. All those regions the information: of the 
king’s death had not yet reached ; therefore, they were cherishing 
the hope, that He who dwells on high, would send succour through 
the king and his mighty armies. But when they heard the sad 


‘intelligence, they were very much grieved, and’wept with suppli- 


‘cation and prayer: their tears were continually on their cheeks, 


and they uttered lamentations and woeful cries; for they saw that. 


evil was determined against them from Him who is awful in His 


\Jeanwhile, when the wicked heard of the decease of the king, | 


ihey were filled with great joy ; but terror, fright, and trembling, 


“fell upon the people of Poland: the wayfaring man ceased, and 
the highways and roads lay waste. About fifty of the Kosakes 


— cameto Nimerow with evil intentions, and sounded there their 


® clarions and trumpets, so that all the people when they heard the — 
F tumult, thought that the Poles were approaching with horses and | 
§ horsemen, and a loud noise, so that they opened the gates of the | 
citadel; and they succeeded in their wicked designs, committing | 


inpious and shameful deeds. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES. | 


Dr. RapHALL’s LectuRES AT THE JEWS’ AND GENERAL 


LirekaARy AND ScrentiFic InstiTuTIoN, Sussex HALL. 

( Continued from 

| | Lecture. 
The Rev. Dr. M. J. Raphall, Minister of the Birmingham Synagogue, 


delivered his third Lecture on Monday evening, the 13th inst., at the - 


vove Institution. After briefly recapitulating the introductory remarks 
he had offered in his first. lecture, the tev. gentleman stated that it was 
ui3 Intention now to examine the second period in the history of sagred 
poetry, from the days of Moses to the-iccession of David. 
af Jacob had come to Egypt on the iReation of the reigning monarch, 
and assured of his protection as honoured guests. But in process of 


“ecessor had invited had strong claims on his hospitality, and thatthe 
“escendants of Joseph, the benefactor and preserver of Egypt, were 


‘ntitled to his gratitude. The Lecturer then went on to show the || 


sufferings qf the Israelites in bondage—Egyptian oppression degrading 
their bodies — egyptian superstitions brutalising their minds. But when 
“ae cup of misery was full even to overflowing, and even hope had 
led, the Almighty friend of Abraham remembered his covenant, and 
*peedily, as ellectually, altered their condition. 
entered ona brief sketch of the early life of Moses, of his mission to 
; reat and of his deeds in Egypt; when the Kgyptians, in sackcloth 
ri Rlcanat’ mourned their first-born untimely slain, while Israel went 
i with a high hand. And when Pharaoh pursued them to compel 
a ettita, the waters of the Red Sea, which had divided to give them 
Fe © Passage, covered their foes and completed the great work of 
“et liberation; while Moses and Miriam sang that triumphal ode 


mitre the father of his country, the benefactor of the universe, 
Thea, oland renders the last duty”? (Lauterbach, Chronicle of Poland). 
tea ass “y on which this invasion, and the slaughter of the Jews, by which 
nen enema took place, was appointed by our author as a day of fasting 
it suff ence among his brethren, for an everlasting commemoration of 
eecial pe ,, Even now they keep a strict fast on the same day, and an 
“' prayer that for this day is mentioned; and, among other prayers and 


*ntations, it is even called by the name of in AD 
*n Abraham, § 580). 


\ 


All Israelites in the province of the Ukraine left their houses, — 


‘THE POETRY OF THE HEBREWS AS CONTAINED IN | 


‘The sons 


‘whe assurance and protection were alike forgotten ; the cruel policy of || 
‘later Pharaoh disdained to remember that the strangers whom his pre- - 


Dr. Raphall then 


which became the model for subsequent lyrical poetry among the 


Hebrews. ‘The Lecturer then described the wondrous progress of the 
Israelites ; how the fearful wilderness became the seminary in which 


the Almighty feeds, clothes, and instructs Israel, his first-bora son. 


What the most fervid imagination of the boldest poet presumes not to 
invent or depict, the simple, but true narrative of Moses hesitates not 
to relate. The flinty rock opens to yield them water; the heavens raia 
down their food in the sterile desert, The grateful memory of his peo- 


- ple for ever after sings and celebrates these Divine benefactions, so that. 


the sublimest stanzas in the Psalms and the Prophets derive their illus- 
trations from Moses’ journeyings in the wilderness, his miracles, his 
speeches, and especially his last song, which became the primitive 
prophecy, the guide and canon of all subsequent prophets. Thus 
Moses became to the poetry of the Hebrews what he had been to the 
nation itself—its founder—whose mighty genius exercised an influence 
which had never been renounced. ‘This great and lasting iafluence 
arose from three causes:—1, Moses’ deeds; and among these, the 


Institution of a fixed and invariable order of public worship, which ex- 
cluded all anthems to other gods, or hymns to created or fabulous 


11 


beings. By this means he made Hebrew poetry sacred poesy, and — 


breathed into it. that spirit of purity and holiness which distinguishes 


it from:that of af other nations, 2. His writings ; for, as an historian, — 


Moses’ simple and concise, but dignified and expressive style, was a 
- model for all ages ; whilst, as a poet, his fervent imagination, the truth 
of his similes, and the graphic force of his description were of the 
highest order. One important result of Moses’ deeds, laws, and poetic | 
composition was that he narrated the one and recorded the others in 


writing formed by alphabetical characters. After some remarks on the 


introduction of ‘letters into Greece by Cadmus and the hieroglyphics 


of Egypt, the Lecturer said, that by his institutions, and by leaving the 


acquisition of the art of writing open to every individual Hebrew, | 


Moses bestowed on his people an advantage which, at that remote 
period, was probably-shared by no other nation, since he made them, 


in part at least, and in the fundamental law of their constitution, a 


literary people. The means Moses was directed to are for the 
preservation of sacred song and the maintaining in force his insti- 


tutions, by investing the prophets with the right of public remonstrance, © 


and the duty of upholding public morality, of which he appbinied them. 
the guardians. That, guided by inspiration from on_high, and acting 


under the authority of his law, they denounced, exhorted, and consoled. 


When priests were mute, and Levites durst not speak— when the great | 


ones oppressed and people groaned, the-awful thunder of the prophet’s. 


voice shook the king on his throne and the noble in his palace; nor 


did it spare the priest in the temples, nor the peasant in his hut. After 


enumerating these causes of Moses’ lasting imfluence, the Lecturer 
proceeded to dilate on the force and sublimity of his poema, reading and 


translating portions of the triumphal ode (Exodus xv.), and of Moses’ 


last song (Deut. xxxii), sentence for sentence, and calling attention 


to the peculiar beauties of each passaze. After speaking of Moses’ 


last blessing, and his Psalm (the 9uth), the Lecturer said he trusted he 


would be pardoned for having dwelt so long on Moses’ influence ; for, 
said he, we meet it again at every step we take; not only in eXamining 


—religion. The Lecturer then proceeded to examine the fragments of 
the last book Yashar (Joshua x. 13, 14), and to explain that the words 
there rendered ‘‘sun”’ and ‘‘ moon,” should be “solar light” and 


| “lunar light.” The Rev. gentleman was listened to throughout the 
lecture with the most. intense interest, and at times Was interrupted by 


bursts of well deserved applause. 

was delivered by the Rev. Doctor, on Monday evening, the 20th inst, 
He began by stating, that in the lectures he had already delivered, and 
which comprised two out of the four periods of sacred poetry, his 
hearers had reached no further than the outer court of Hebrew poesy ; 
whereas in the lecture to which that eveuing he solicited their attention, 
they entered on a period which conducted them to its innermost 
sanctuary—the days of David and of Asaph, of Isaiah and Micah, the 
sweet Psalmists and inspired Prophets of Israel, whose matchless 
works extended over a period of full five hundred years, uatl their last 
notes expired amid their dying country’s cries, and their harps in mute 
sorrow were hung on the willows which droop over Babylon's hostile 
streams. ‘To explain what he stated, the Lecturer reminded hia hearers 
that the compositions of the first period could not in strictness be called 
poetry of the Ilebrews, since that poetry, like the nation itself, was 
founded by Moses, whose writings became the standard models for 
succeeding ages. It was true that, unlike the language and literature 


sacred poetry, but also wherever we look around us in civilized life ; his 
book affording the oldest proof that health, morals, social institutions, - 
pure poetry, and true happiness all depend on the same great principle, 
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of other nations, the Hebrews did not proceed from infancy to maturity 
by gradual development, but that i the instant they took rank as a 
people, their literature at once appears in the highest state of perfection, 
so that the prose style of their first writer, Moses, has never been 
equalled, and his poetry seldom surpassed by later Hebrew writers. It 
was not, therefore, with respect to its intrinsic value or poetic merits, 
but to its continuity and richness, that he said, until the days of David 
they did not reach the sanctuary of Biblical poesy, The Lecturer then 


proceeded to examine the triumphal ode of Deborah (Judges v ) pre- || 
- facing it with a brief but striking review of the state of the Israelites at — 


that period, and giving a most animated tubleau of the scene and cir- 
cumstances under which Deborah, retarning victorious, chaunted her 
ode, one of the most lofty the scriptures have preserved, in which vigour of 
thought kept pace with force of expression, although, as a whole, the 
language was not equal to that of the three matchless masters of song, 
Moses, David, and Isaiah. He next noticed the form of government 
first adopted by the Israelites, and stated that the twelve tribes, each 


sovereign and independent within its own territories, formed a federal 
republic, not unlike the Swiss cantons or the United States of the present 
day. But that, unacquainted with the great discovery of later ages—a_ 
representative. government—the bond of union among the Israelites 
was their religion; the act of their federation was the law of Moses ; 
and their centre of government the tabernacle of the Lord. That as thus 
their federation was cemented by religion, whenever they became faith- © 
- jess to their religion, their confederation dropped to pieces. He then 
- introduced Samuel, the restorer of true religion, the patron of sacred 


poetry, who founded the schoo!s of the prophets, and by that means 


enlisted all the rising talent of the people in the cause of God and their | 
fatherland. The Lecturer next spoke of Saul, of whose reign and || : ! 
- character he drew a striking sketch, until the weight of the diadem |; been forwarded to the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief of the German, and 
proved too heavy for Saul’s brows. Its cares overwhelmed his mind, || 
-and he sunk into a state of moody melancholy, from which music alone | 
had power to arouse him. The Lecturer then proceeded to introduce | 
the vouthful shepherd, whose song charmed the monarch’s troubled © 
mind, while his maiden combat with the giant Philistine secured the - 
independence of his country. That shepherd boy was David, whose | 

history was too well known to render it needful for the Lecturer to’ 
enlarge on his merits. In peace and in war, as a hero and a sovereign, — 
David was alike great; but it was as a poet, as the sweet Psalmist of — 

_ Israel, that he commanded undying admiration, and was of universal 


importance. [lis wars and his victories had been surpassed by mightier 
monarchs, greater conquerors; the empire he founded had long ago 
ceased to exist, and his excellent institutions are buried beneath the 


ruins of thirty centuries; but his Psalms still survive, and will until! the — 
end of time. In them he spoke to all generations in voice as audible 
_as though he stood before them. He unveiled his whole soul, in which 

they beheld virtue, piety, and public spirit, such as had never been‘sur- || 


passed. Even his errors had become of importance, and a benefit to 


mankind, since the fruits of his penitence still survived and offered n'a p'n n/n YoY nya MIN 
spoke of David's exertions in the cause of sacred poetry, especially — 
lyrical poetry, which, in his days, reached its highest perfection. His 
own simple habits permitted him to devote a large portion of his 
revenues to render the public worship more efficient and splendid. No — 
“monarch of ancient or modern times had equalled the musical establish- | 
~ ment of .David, who entertained four thousand Levites, all vocal and 
instrumental performers, divided into proper bands, under two hundred 


consolation to many a broken and contrite heart. The Lecturer next 


and eighty-eight leaders. David’s style of composition was the off- 


spring of his history, of that hurried and excited state in which he spent | 
the greater portion of his life, contending against foes, foreign and do- 
- Mestic, against treason and rebellion, and against the unnatural hatred — 
_ Of those he loved ; but under every vicissitude of fortune, still firm in _ 


his faith, and unshaken in his trust—a trust that never deceived him. 


This hurried and checquered impression of his life he had communi- 


cated to his style; hence, in his psalms, we find sudden transitions 


from the extreme of feeling to its opposite extreme ; from grief to joy, 
from deepest despair to highest exultation. After speaking at some 
— length of the characteristics of David’s style, and also of the other 

pealmists, Asaph, the sons of Korah, &c., and after briefly noticing how. 


the present collection of psalms had arisen, and the meaning of Selah, 
Michtam, Maschil, and other ancient terms of music, the Lecturer described 


the general character of the Psalms, the prevailing distinction of which 


which was their holiness, before which earthly majesty disappeared ; their 


comprehensiveness, which qualified them to become the expression of. 


every proper feeling ; and their matchless poetic excellence, combining as 
they did the highest sublimity of thought, the greatest kindliness of feeling, 
with the most exquisite elegance of diction and beautiful simplicity of 
language. That accordingly, every religious system that claimed to be 
founded on Divine revelation, adopted the Psalms as the most appropriate 


mid weceptable expression of prayer and thanksgiving. 


|| opinions of the spiritual authorities of London should be asked regarding 


| The Hall was well atéended, and Dr. Bowring, M.P,, 


panied by his nephew from Cambridge, was on the platform, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
Monteco Bay, JaMaica.—Appeal to the Rev. D> Adler 
and Rev. D. Meldola.—The congregation apy? (Hotiie 
| Jacob) recently established at Montego Bay, having engaged thy 
services of the Rev. B. C. Carillon, who introduced certain 
prayers, alterations, and additions, which, requiring deep consider. 
ation, were submitted to the Junta; and there existing 4 dif, 
ence of opinion as to the correctness of their adoption, it wa 
resolved: ‘‘ That the proposals of the Rev. B. C. Carillon to j, 
troduce and translate the undermentioned prayers, &c., be acceded 
to, for the purpose of being read on such occasions as he ma 
deem fit, until the opinion of the Portuguese and German Bet}. 
Din of London. be 
_ “ That a letter be addressed to the Minister and Parnassim of 
both Beth Dinim of London, wherein be stated the reasons fo; 
Mr. Carillon’s adopted additional prayers and translations, and the 
opinions of both Beth Dinim asked as to the correctness of thes 
reasons: a copy of the said translations and prayers being sent to 
each of the Beth-Din.” 
| In consequence of the above resolutions, letters, dated 8rd Elul, 
5605 (September 5th, 1845) and signed Barnett Isaacs and Cecil _ 
L. Isaacs, Presidentg, and Charles N. Phillips, Treasurer, have 


the Rev. D. Meldola, Chief of the Portuguese Beth-Din, en- 
| closing a document signed by the Rev. B. C. Carillon, written in 

defence of the innovations introduced, for the purpose of obtaining 
opinions of the respective 'na of England. 
| As it has been agreed upon between the Board of Parnassim and 
- Juntas of the K. K. Beth Yahacob, Montego Bay, and: myself, that the 


| the reasons brought forward by me in defence of some additional English 
prayers and translations, and the alterations made in maw Wy. [Th i 
- following is the altered form introduced by the writer.) 
oonaw nnd Som pried wh 
“I take the liberty to lay these reasons before the respective 
London, convinced that, after due reflection, they will grant the soun hess 
of these reasons and the correctness of my views. od 
“Tn the first place, then, no well-founded objection can be ns 
against the addition of prayers and translations. — ‘The only ee | 
authority in Israel, sanctioned by divine will, was the np ft 
; no other ever existed since it ts of no 
modern Rabbies to quote Deut. xvii. 8—13; for, unless we wilfully : 
the obvious sense of the text, it is clear that the passage has only 9 
to Jerusalem, even whilst the Temple stood, and the pen om .¢ not 
the MD. As Jerusalem without and 
WI3 WR and it is undeniable that the “uch 
the Q5w must be “F ANA AWN NTT Biblical 
place exists not as long as we are in capuvity, there 1s NOW, 19 t aa 
sense of the word, no ~by in Israel. Accordingly, we 8& sion, th 
Jews, all over the world, have preserved, without any alterations | 
f d ceremonies di 
prayers, forms, and ceremonies dictated by the 717112 “al form 
But since the J3"W1 every congregation has accepted erp the 
prayers, and ceremonies dictated by individual Rabbies ; 0° Venetiat 
Gifferences between the styled Portuguese, re, 
| Jerusalem, Persian, German, Polish, &c., &e. It is, 
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bly proved that the greater portions of the present rituals have been 
 niably P by individual rabbies; every age having seen the Rituals 
compos ‘n bulk, and that, with the exception of those prayers and forms 
est f* the Talmud, there never was a universal ritual in Israel, 
| foun If this it could be said, that going astray from the forms laid down | 
py the DID WIN, what is dictated in the || 
\mud, 1s innovation, then our bies have been guilty of innovation 
at Jeast eighteen centuries, 
oe rhe above is an argument built on facts, the truth of which no 
yeologian will dare to deny, and it must also be conlessed, either that 
also now every Rabbi has a right to make as many additional forms, © 
avers, and ceremonies as he may deem proper, or, if his doing SO is to 
he looked upon as innovation, that then all our Rabbies, since the last 
eighteen hundred years, have been innovators. The vulgar among us, 
who know nothing of our religton but the ceremonies they have been 
B sccustomed to, and who are entirely unacquainted with the history of 
B the Synagogue, May, 1 their ignorance, Imagine that our present ritual | 
; as old as the Bible, and that it is innovation if now the Rabbies | 
© sad in the steps of their predecessors. But such an error cannot be « 
] expected from the learned, who know that at least three quarters of our 
E present rituals are the productions of individual Rabbies of different ages, 
vod that since the JN the only spiritual authority in Israel is that 
which every Rabbi exercises in his own congregation. | ee 
F «But if the charge of innovation be unfounded when an individual 
© fabbi introduces new prayers, &c., how much more so if he butenter mto | 
thespiritof the “7T"D"N and endeavour to re-establish ‘some of their ordi- 
F  nances which are (i do not know by what authority) come out of use.’ | 
= §6|:is well known that, primitively, every text of the [YYW was read 
S alternately with the translation. But ifa Rabbi were to re-establish that | 
B useful custom every YUNIT OY would cry out ‘innovation !’ whereas, || 
BS indeed, those who destroyed that custom have been the innovators—at 
§ all events this proves that m0 objection can be raised against translations 
™ o Talmudical ground, and no theologian, 1 am sure, will deny that 
besides the 3"3'F) and the Talmud there is no authority whatever, the 
Svy95"%9 having based all their arguments on the Talmud, and being» 
& ius byno means a real authority themselves, The Beth-Din of London, || 
fF duly considering what is stated in the above, will then, I feel convinced, | 
® acknowledge that no reasonable objection car be brought against the | 
f addition of prayers and translations, neither against prayers in the ver- 
F vacular tongue; for even now almost the half of our ritual is written in — 
Uhaldaic; which is not WTDiT nw> but “Vf nw. Yet it may be asked, 
whether there be any necessity for additional prayers in the vernacular 
tongue? I answer, there is. It is unfortunately Lut too well known 
that in most Synagogues a want of spirituality is visible; and | there- 
fore introduced some introductory prayers in English, believing that this 
will better contribute towards decorum than even exhortations from the 
pulpit, And these prayers, moreover, develop many theological points, 
f wich inthis age it is more:than ever necessary to imprint in the minds 
4 of the laymen. 
m ‘ifaving finished these observations, I have now to treat on the 
B reed, and MQW yy. Articles of Creed, it is acknowledged, on 
BS all sides, are not part or parcel of the Jewish church. Israe!, indeed, — 
q has but one article of faith, viz.. NON Aw) NW. Maimonides, that 
S ‘reat luminary, thought it necessary to combine the most essential — 
g ‘tures of our religion in some articles which he published in his 
Preface to that celebrated work FUN A. The articles were never 
q solemnly accepted as embracing the Jewish doctrines ; and, but for the | 
hymn the mass of our people would know nothing 


(To be continued.) - 
Tae New “Tempie” at correspondent from 
amburg informs us, that Dr. Stern, the principal of the move- 

“ent party at Berlin, visited Hamburg a few days before the 

‘ommencement of the holidays, for the purpose of conferring with 

the Directors of the new Israelite temple in that city, on the’ 

Practicability of adapting the Temple-ritual, at least pro tem., 
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and direction to a magistrate. It cautions a witness, requires an im- 
sets the husband as. lord of the household, and the wife as mistress of 


honour to parents and enjoins obedience to children. It prescribes 


_ Servants to obey, and promises the blessing and protection of its author — 


burials; it promises food and raiment, and limits the use of both; it . 
. points out a faithful and an eternal guardian to the departing husband 


- In whom his widow 1s to trust, and promises a father tothe former and — 
a husband to the latter. | 
| order and how to make his will. . It appoints a dowry for the wife, 


shall be left. 
choicest matter, gives the best instruction, and affords. the greatest 


|| best tidings and affords the best of comfort to the inquiring and discon- 


resolves all doubts, and eases the mind and conscience of all their 


and of all that trust in them, | 
-right and wrong—a book of wisdom that condemns all folly, and makes 


It is the most compendious book in all the world—the most authentic 


and infernal worlds, and the origin ‘of the angelic myriads, human 
tribes, and infernal legions. It will instruct the most accomplished 
~ mechanic and the profoundest artist. It will teach the best rhetorician, 
and exercise every power of the most skilful arithmetician, puzzle the 
wisest anatomist, and exercise the nicest critic. 


| ‘0 the views of the Berlin reformers. After some debating, the 
get book of the Hambro’ Temple was received by Dr. 

‘mn for the use of his Berlin congregation for this year's 


vals. Dr. Solomon, the senior Preacher at the Hambro 
‘mple, proceeded forthwith to Berlin, to superintend Divine 

— at the Reformers’ place of worship, on Rosh Hoshanah : 
ms "a8 to be followed by his colleague, Dr. Frankfurter, who was | 
Conduct the service and to preach at Berlin on the Day of | 


The male members of the Reform congregation do 
"ot intend 


ties to sit in the place of worship with their heads un- | 


19 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
_ Sir, I beg to submit the following extracts from the fly-leaf of 
a Bible I was reading while on my passage from New Zealand to 
England. I think 4t likely to be interesting to some of your 
readers, and shall be glad if they meet with your approbation 
and are thought worthy of a place in your much esteemed 
publication. Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
London, October 18,1845. 
THE BIBLE. 

‘“‘ A nation must be blessed, indeed, if it were governed by no other 
laws than those of this blessed book. It is so complete a system that 
nothing can be added to it or taken from it. It contains every thing 


needful to be known or done. It affords a copy for a king and a rule 
for a subject. It gives instruction and counsel to a senate, authority 


partial verdict of a jury, and furnishes a judge with his sentence. It 


the table; tells him how to rule and her how to manage, It entails 


and limits the sway of the sovereign, the rule of the ruler, and the 
authority of the master, commands the subjects to honour, and the 


to all that walk by its rules. It gives directions for weddings and for — 


and father; tells him with whom to leave his fatherless children, and — 
It teaches a man how to set his house in | 


entails the right of the first-born, and shows how the younger branches 
It defends the right of all, and reveals vengeance against — 
every defrauder, overreacher, and oppressor. It is the first book, the 
best book, and the oldest book in all the world. It contains the © 


pleasure and satisfaction that ever was revealed. It contains the best. 
laws and profoundest mysteries that ever were penned. It brings the 
solate. It exhibits life and immortality, and shows the way to ever- 
lasting glory. It is a brief recital of all that is past and a certain 
prediction of all that is to come. It settles all matters in debate, and | 


the foolish wise, and a book of truth, that detects all lies and confutes 
all errors; and a book of life that shows the way from everlasting death. 


and the most entertaining history that ever was published. It contains 
the most early antiquities, strange events, wonderful occurrences, 
heroic deeds, unparalleled wars. It describes the celestial, terrestrial, 


It corrects the vain 
philosopher and guides the wise astronomer. It exposes the subtle 
sophist and makes diviners mad. It is a complete code of laws; a — 
perfect book of divinity, an unequalled narrative, a book of lives, a book — 
of travels, and a book of voyages. It is the best covenant that ever was 
agreed on, the best deed that ever was sealed, the best evidence that 
ever was produced, the best will that ever was made, and the best — 
testament that ever was signed. To understand it is to be wise indeed— 
to be ignorant of it is to be destitute of wisdom, — it is the king’s best 
copy, the magistrate’s best rule, the housewife’s best guide, the 
servant’s best directory, and the young man’s best companion. It is 
the school-boy’s spelling book and the learned man 8 Magter-piece. It 
is the ignorant man's dictionary and the wise mans directory. It 
affords knowledge of witty inventions for the ingenious and dark 
sayings for the grave, dnd it is its own interpreter. It encourages the 
wise, the warrior, the racer, the overcomer, and promises an eterna! 
reward to the conqueror; and that which crowns all. is, that the 
Author is without partiality and without hypocrisy, for ‘in Him is no 
variableness nor shadow of turning.’ 
‘© March 21st, 1845. 3 
Lat. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS. 


VANITY OF POWER, AND MISERY OF KINGS. 


FROM SHAKSPEARE.—TRANSLATED INTO HEBREW BY | 


H. PHILIPPOWSKI. 


No matter where ; of comfort no man speak : 

 Let’s talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ; 
Make dust our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 
Let’s choose executors, and talk of wills: 
And yet not so,—for what can we bequeath, 
Save our deposed bodies to the ground f 
Our lands, our lives, and all are Bolingbroke's, 
And nothing can we call our own but death, 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 

_ For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings :—_ 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war; 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed ; 
Some poison’d by their wives, some sleeping kill’ d ; 
All murder’d :—for within the hollow crown 

- That rounds the mortal temples of a king | 

_ Keeps death his court: and there the antic sits, 

 Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp ; 


__. Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 


monarchise, befear’d, and kill with looks ; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit,— 
_ As if this flesh, which walls about our life, 
_ Were brass impregnable; and humour’d thus, 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 


_ Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king! ee 


Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood. 
With solemn reverence ; throw away respect, 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious: duty, 
For you have but mistook me all this while : 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste sie 
Need friends : subjected thus, 
How can you say to me J am a king ? 
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New Syn AGoGuE; Great Sr. HeLen’s.—On Thurs 
Ist day of miap (Feast of Tabernacles), the Chief Ra 
Divine Service, and delivered a discourse at the above ° 
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HAMBRO’ SynaGoGug, Fencuurcu Srreet.—On Thursday 
eg pow), 8th day of the Feast of Tabernacles, the Chief Rabbi 
,jso delivered a discourse at this synagogue. | 
SppHARDIM SYNAGOGUE, Bevis Marks.—Mr. Abraham 
p, Mendez, who on Saturday last delivered the first of a series of 


Lectures on the Institution of the Sabbath, will hold the second 


| jiscourse, at the above synagogue, on Saturday next, at 3, p.m. 


REVIEWS. 
Twelve Hundred Questions and Answers on the Bible: intended 


We defer our report of these lectures till the series is concluded, 


principally for the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By 


M.H. and 1.H. Myers. 2 vols. Longman, London. 


q Tue scarcity of elementary works necessary for the religious 


ajucation of Jewish youth, causes us to hail with satisfaction and 


a jelight any new production arising in that extensive field of useful | 


ES isbour. The want of proper school-books among us must be 
E strongly felt by every Jewish teacher, private or public, and, no 


B oubt, also by the authors of the above work, in the course of | 


B cir practice, both authors being employed in private and public | 
& schools) Much as we are indebted to the work in question for 


© sho mass of information which it affords to the Biblical student— 


© such information as, we believe, has never before been brought 


4 under the notice of English youth—we regret to perceive the 


q ected, and had a right to expect, a systematically arrangetstable 
B of questions on the Bible—a gradual development of the histo- 


& tical, geographical, chronological, and legislative matter of which | 
m ‘he sacred volume is composed: we were the more Justified in 


& this fond expectation, when we saw the announcement of the im- 


& mense number of 1200 questions! Grievong was, therefore, our || 


& disappointment in finding, on a careful perusal of the volume of 


Mm (uestions, the mass of useful matter embodied in these questions, — 
& thrown about in such confusion, and with such utter disregard | 


& ‘0 system (which is indispensably necessary for instruction in 
& general, and to youth in particular), as to render doubtful the 
® utility and benefit purposed by the authors. And whilst we are 


q bound thankfully to acknowledge the good motives which stimu- | 
® ‘sted the authors ih the great labour bestowed on the work, we | 
& vould respectfully advise them to remodel it, and to arrange the | 


© ‘eptire absence of all system, the want of all order and regulation || 
= —which is the soul of all system—in the arrangement of the 1200. 

4 questions. Looking at the title-page, which says, “ Principally | 
® intended for the Use of Schools and Young Persons,” we ex- ||. 


4 questions on a:systematical pian, so that the student may gradually | 


q tollow and impress them on his mind, and so derive the benefit 
f ‘rom the useful instructions which the answers convey. We would 
4 advise them entirely to omit many questions, which, in our 


a humble opinion, belong to the canondrumical order; such, for 


= ‘istance, as question 194, “ Who were the sons of Zeruiah?” 


@ 15,“ Joab was the son of. Zeruiah: what relation was Zeruiah 
Be ods That child must be very duil, who replies to question 
q 193, low many sisters had David ?”—‘ Two, Zeruiah and 
q Abigail” and yet does not know what relation Joab, her son, was 
1 to the mother ! Again, question 734, “ What prophet besides 
4 Malachi mentions soap?” 913, “In what employment do we 
p 'nd dogs were made use of ?”.&c. Also, 172, 167 (being a 


oe of 25), 343, 571, 577, 578, and many more, which are 
Simi 


<7 questions 7 and 8, concerning the fowl and fish; question 9, 


ote. take a flight tothe wisdom of Daniel! Question 27 treats 
Pt the seventy sons of Gideon; and 28 sends them to Ngazazail 
| la a Saw We think it an easy task to arrange the questions 
Pt Wally ; as, for instance, to commence with question 86, 
« Whee are the divisions of the Pentateuch?” then 436 and 437, 
‘at ls the meaning of the word Genesis ?” “ Exodus?” &c.: 
Y proceeding from the Pentateuch to the Prophets, and 
io historically and chronologically. In such a shape, the 
“estions on the Bible,” which might be reduced to 600, would 
"Me equally useful to the public and creditable to the authors. 


ar insignificance. ‘To exemplify the want of connexion, we 


| Kentish Gazetle. 


| Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park. 


The Iiluminated Hebrew Calendar for the Year of the Creation, 


5606. By D. De Lana, Esq. F. G. Moon, Threadneedle. 


street, London, 


Presupice and its twin-sister Calumny have laid against _ 


Israelites the charge, that we are incapable of diverting our 


attention to other pursuits than the acquisition of gold, repu-— 


diating mechanical and artistical acquirements. In refutation of 


|| this injustice, we can turn with satisfaction to a Hart and a 


‘Solomon as royal artists; toa Samuda as an engineer; and we 


can, at this moment, refer to the above “ Calendar,” the work of 
_Mr.D. De Lara, as a proof that we are progressing in the arts of 


printing and engraving. The ‘‘ Hebrew Calendar” is a beautiful 


production; and the fact that Mr. De Lara has had the honour 


of presenting a copy of the same to Her Majesty and her Illus- 
trious Consort, who expressed to Mr. D. their royal pleasure at 


the talent displayed, must, we consider, be a strong recommenda- . 
tion of it to public favour. It is an ornament for the 
counting-house, and would most certainly not be out of place in 


the drawing room, 


At Brighton, on Monday, 13th inst., aged 77, Lemon Hart, Esq., of 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Want of space, occupied by matter of more immediate necessity, obliges — - 
us to postpone several articles of our own, as well as correspondence, till 
our future numbers. | 


Received with thanks, from Dr, Gotthold Solomon, of the Temple, Ham- 
burg, a long communication, which will meet with our earliest report 


_ We omitted to mention that the notes, whence we took the report)of . 
_ Dr. Adler’s Sermon, in our last number, were kindly furnished by the Rev. 
H. Ascher. | | 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 


SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
NOTICE. 

Raphall’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 
HE LAST LECTURE of this Course, advertised: to be delivered on 


Wednesday, October 29th, is unavoid@bly postponed until Monday . 


November 8rd, in consequence of circumstances having arisen, requiring 


| Dr. Raphall’s presence at Birmingham. 


By Order of the President, 
October 27th, 1845... 


LYER’S QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE BIBLE, 2 vols, 


OPPENHEIM, Hon. See. 


\ LONGMAN AND Co,-—-We cannot deyote so large a space to these | 


publications as their merits deserve. The extension of Biblical knowledge 


is at all times desirable, and when that object can be attained by inspiring | 


an interest whilst infusing valuable instruction and truths into the mind, — 
In the work | 
before us this task is accomplished. The questions are put in the most 


such a means is worthy of more than common attention. 


attractive form for the pupil, and the information contained in the answers-— 


- whether we speak of it in regard to the accuracy of chronological lore, the 


deep research into the meaning and application of terms, or of Biblical 


history generally—will render it a popular school-book, and a valuable 


addition to the library of the student. Whilst theological discussion is — 


studiously avoided, the authors have evidently spared no pains to deduce a 
correct conclusion upon points on which commentators have differed.— 


Price 3s. 64., Part the Second of 


This Day is Published 


AGSTER’S COMPLETE EDITION OF GESENIUS’S HEBREW AND ;- 


CHALDEE LEXICON IN ENGLISH. Enriched with the Author's 


latest opinions, and with additional valuable matter from various sources.” 


Translated and Edited by S. P. TREGELLES. | 
Shortly will be published, 
ESENIUS'S HEBREW GRAMMAR, by Proressor Rénices, translated 
(F into English. This Work is in a state of great forwardness, the sheets 
having been transmitted to the Translator as printed in Germany. Post 4to., 
TTEBREW READING LESSONS: a Selection of Chapters from the 
HEwRew ScaipTURES; With an INTERLINBARY ENGLISH Version. The 


Hebrew Text is also printed with and 'YPes ngui 
the Radical and Formative Letters throughout. The Form 
is completely analysed aud Grammaticaliy explained, and Its Root indicated, 
One Small Volume, fcap. 8vo. 

Loxpon; SAMUEL Bacster & Sons, 15, Parerncster Row, 
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In the Press, and shortly will be published, price to Subscribers, 32s. complete 
in Six Parts, averaging 5s. 6d. each, or in 64 Weekly Nos. price-6d. each. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF THE 
Sop 


HE FESTIVAL PRAYERS.—This Work will be printed by Messrs. Wer- 


| theimer and Co.;in the best style and on fine paper, containing as 
usual, Six Volumes in » New and Portable Form. | Pee er 
The weight and clumsiness of all former editions have long been com- 


from any distance: the publisher, therefore, at the suggestion of many friends, 


has been induced to undertake the publication of the above work ina form 


and at a price that will meet the views of the public generally, and at the 
same time, from its cheapness, place it within the reach of those who have 
hitherto been prevented from purchasing it. The work will appear entire, 
in nowise abridged or condensed, but printed from the Text of the late David 
Levy, in an improved and elegant manner, specimens of which may be seen 


at the publisher’s, S. SOLOMON, 2, Bevis Marks, late of 42, Great Prescot 
Street, by whom Subscribers’ names will be received. | 


_ The Subscribers are guaranteed the faithful and speedy publication of the 


work; and the prompt manner in which the Hebrew Bible, just published, has | 
been completed will, it is hoped, enlist the confidence of the public for the 


| Just Published, Price 30s. to Non-Subscribers, 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH BIBLE,: 


With the Explanatory, Critical, and Grammatical Notes of the late DAVID | 
The work forms five Volumes: at the end of each Volume is given, 
_the movan (portions from the Prophets, as read in the Synagogue) with the || 
English Translation and Notes. 
- *,* The work may be had in separate Volumes, or complete, either in — 
Sheets, in boards, or bound to order, at the lowest price; and samples of | 
binding may be seen at the Publisher’s, S. Solomon, No. 2, Bevis Marks, late 


SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


_ plained of, particularly by such persons as have to take the books to Synagogue © 


JEWS’ AND GENPRAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION, | 


‘1. Is it judicious, for the progress of knowledge, and the appreciation of | 
the History of our own times, to exclude discussions on Political Science? — 


Mr. Jobn Mottram, | 


2. Has History its Philosophy ? Tf. 80, what does it teach?—By Mr. | 


Lambe. | 


_ 3. Should the expression of individual opinion ever be restricted ?—By 


H. A. Philips. 


Should Cromwell have a Statue Mr. De Lara. 


5. Is the advocacy of the Criminal inconsistent with the honour of the | 
advocate, or adverse to the ends of justice 2—By Mr. Sampson Samuel, 


6. Was the Conspiracy, which terminated in the death of Julius Cesar, © 


justifiable¢—By Master P. Solomon. 
7. Was the execution of Mary Queen of Scots justifiable ?—By Mr. J. 
8. Did the crusades advance civilisation ?—By Mr. S. Goldsmith. | 
9, Have the effects of the invention of printing been beneficial to society 
in a religious, moral, and political point of view ?—By Mr, P. Barnett. 
10. What was the true character of Richard the Third?) Was he, or was 


4 


he not, the tyrant described by Shakespeare and many historians ?—By 


Mr. I, L, Craweour. 
11. Is the giving indiscriminate alms beneficial to society ?—By Mr. 


Charles Dyte, 


_ 12. Is the drama conducive to morality 23—By Mr H. A. Philips. 

13. Which is the most valuable material for enlarging the mind, facts or 
opinions? Information, or instruction ?—By Mr. Lambe. 

14. Will the writings of Charles Dickens hold a pre-eminent position 


among the Standard literature of the eountry —~By Mr. John Mottram. 


15. Are the mental faculties of woman e 
Mr. Morris S. Oppenheim. | 
_ 16. Who was the greater man, Napoleon Bonaparte, or George 
Washington? And by which was the greatest amount of public goud 
achieved ?—By Mr. M. T. Levitt. | 


17. Has the French Revolution been productive of benefit to manki 
| ankind ? 
—By Mr. S. Goldsmith, 
18. Is man considered, in regard to his formation and natural habits 
carnivorous, frugi¥orous, or omnivorous afiimal ?—By Mr. I. L. Crawcour. 
Every member of and subscriber to the Institution is entitled to attend this 


class, and to introduce, at its meetings, a lady or ge 
, at | ‘ntleman not a m 
of the Institution. 


qual to those of man?—By 


M. T. LEVITT, Honorary Secretary to the Class. 


| By order of the Managing Committee. 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Honorary Secretary, 


has bestowed its benefits on about one hundred and 


Vice President., Windsor-street, Bishopsgate-street ; Lewis Isa 


“S. Solomon, Secretary, 2, Bevis Marks. 


- from the Holy City. To be had of Mr. Samuel Meldola, Printer, 18 Saint 


Cellarius, Mazourka, and Valse a deux Temps, either of which, Miss | 
teaches in four lessons for One Guinea. The Miruet de la Cour, Gavotte — 


Schools and: Families attended, in and out of town, 
MPHE DISCUSSION CLASS will hold its first meeting in the Theatre of the | 
J Institution, on Sunday evening next, the 2nd of November, and every 
succeeding Sunday, at eight o'clock precisely, during the winter session, 
when the following questions will be proposed tor discussion: — 


on Tuesday, November 12th. 
| ‘The rooms may be engaged for parties. 


\ ANTED, in a Pawnbroking and Silversmith Establishment, a respect: 
Holywell street, Strand. 


ye HYAMS, of No. 9, Angel Court, Stoney Lane, Houndsditch, 


youngest 18 months old. The husband, although industrious, cannot, ty 


now labouring, brought on from the want of the common necessaries 
~The children are in rags, and are thus prevented from attending school, 


being occupied by his wife, whois unable to sit up), bids fair also t inbale 


‘Mr. R. J. De Cordova, 66, West Harbour Street, Kingston, Agent for Jama® 
Friday, October 31, 1845. 


ORPHAN CHARITY FOR MAINTAINING, CLOTHING, Epyc 
"AND APPRENTICING FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


NNWE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the above Soci 
which tras now been established upwards of twenty-seven veut lety, 
fifty orphans. and 
© SY ipathies of 
Ider Charities y 


numerous appeals which have of late been made to th 
benevolent bave proved prejudicial to many of the o 
claims have been merged in newer and more tempor 


ary Calls. It js 
sumed, however, that none have stronger claims on our kindness ty pre. 
Orphan; and on this presumption the present appeal is mac O the 


de to the Puri: 
for an increase of Subscribers to this useful and old established oan 


Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by Messrs, } 
Ansell, President, Great Prescott-street, Goodman's Fields; Hyam Cobe, 


acs, Treasurer 


White-street, Houndsditch ; Jacob Lyons, Wilson-street, Finsbury ; and 


THE BURTON STREET SYNAGOGUE. 
| Just Published in Hebrew and English, Price 1s. 6d... 
“ Words of Peace and Truth,” 


Moshe Israel Hazan, Dayan of Jerusalem, now in Londcn ona Mission 


Mary Axe ; and of M 


t Valentine, J ewish Chronicle Office, 122, Houndsditeh 
\ ISS ISAACS (Pupil of Mons. E. Coulon) has the honour to announe 
! to the Nobility, Gentry, and to her Friends in Particular, that she 


has re-opened her Academy for Dancing, where she continues to receive 
Adult Pupils either privately or in Class, for lessons in La Polka, Valse La 


> 


and every department of fashionable Dancing, combined with strict attentiog 
to the improvement of the Figure, Walking, and general Deportment. 

Private lessons at any hour of the day at her residence, 22, Bury Street, 
Leadenhall Street. Juvenile Academy, Monday and Wednisday, 4 o’Clock, 


~ Persons wishing to become Subscribers to Miss Isaacs’ Assemblies, are 


requested to favour her with their names, the first of which will take place 


able young man, from 18 to 20, to attend principally to the Sale 
department. Character must be unexceptionable. Apply to Mr. Simmons, 


GASE OF DEPLORABLE 


Slipper Maker, has a Wife, and Six Children, tive eldest 11 years, the 


his utmost exertions, provide his family with sufficient food or raiment 
Poverty,in its most bitter form, has thus become the occupant of their miserabie 
abode. The Wife (but 35 years old) has been denied ad mittance tothe London 
Hospital, having been declared incurable of aconsumption, under which she's 


poor man, for want of rest (the only apology for a bed which they h'é 


the same disease. To raisea fund, by which this family may be placed . 
way of gaining a livelihood, and the poor dying mother receive those ge! 
ments prescribed by the Medical gentlemen, this appeal 1s made se 
benevolent. Donations will be thankfully received in their behalf, at he | 
Chronicle Office, 132, Houndsditch, and acknowledged in a future nun” 


LEVIN’S BOARDING & LODGING. HOUSE, 
~DINING-ROOMS, 24, BURY-STREET, ST. MARY A 
MAH E. best accommodation and convenience to Ladies and 
the Jewish persuasion, continues to be afforded at Mr. Levin ghrogtit 
House. An Ordinary every day at one and two o’clock. Dinners adivi: 
till six, at the house, and sent out at a moderate charge. Parties vba 
duals who wish to dine privately, will meet with every comfort ane 4 
modation, in a Parlour especially set apart for that purpose. 


N. B.—There is also a separate Smokiog-100m™. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Ted by 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 5, West-street, Finsburv-circus. and pu ‘ch , 
Brittain, 11, Paternoster-row, and may be had of J. Valentine, et the 2 Browsle 
Office, 132, Houndsditch, in the city of London; also of Godfrey Levis 1%, aie 3 | 
Liverpoo! ; Whitmore, Bookseller, Market Street, Manchester; P. nae” je Squat 
Inkleys, Birmingham; William Stevenson, Cambridge; William Grant, ichmond suet 
Brighton; William Alexander, Yarmouth; Moses Joel, 19, North “ye Bookselie™ 
Edinburgh ; Mrs. Catherine Davidson, 20, Anglesea Street, Dublin; am 1 for Germs? 
in the United Kingdom. The Herold’sche Buchhandlung, Hamburg, a¢en 
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